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DEDICATION. 

TO 

THE LADIES OF ENGLAND : 

Who are equally above the blandishments of flattery and 
the shafts of satire ; contemning alike the fulsome pane- 
gyric and the severe tirade ; as pre-eminent in all the 

graces that everywhere ornament the Sex as free from 

the foibles to which it is subject in less favoured Countries ; 
not less remarkable for mental powers than personal charms, 
while entirely unconscious of the possession of either; as 
eminently fitted for both conditions, who ever adorn the 
celibatarian state — and in wedlock uniformly make the hap- 
piness of their Lords : 

THIS 

STORY OF AN UNFORTITNATE HUSBAND 

IS, 

WITH THE UTMOST RESPECT, 

BeTiicatetJ, 

BY THEIR SINCERE ADMIRER 
AND MOST DEVOTED 
AND VERY OBEDIENT HUMBLE SERVANT, 

THE EDITOR. 



PREFACE. 



The following Tale is versified from the prose of Maehia- 
velli, in whose works it appears under the title of a Novella. 
Our Translation is closely faithful as to the incidents, and 
generally so even in the language : Nothing has been 
omitted ; neither has any thing whatever been added, save 
an occasional expansion of the thought, and such a filling 
up of the ellipses as seemed absolutely necessary to the 
continuity of the narrative, which in the Original is often 
singularly abrupt and ill connected : Indeed the Italian's 
charming story, tho a diamond, is one that still retains 
much of its native roughness ; and we have deviated from 
it only where we hoped to give it a little more of the 
necessary polish. 

Since doing our own we have met with a rhymed Version 
of this Story* entitled "Belphegor, or The Marriage of 

* There is a frencb Translation of it, but very free — and certainly not 
improved by the variations, in a short light style, bj La Fontaine. It is 
generally placed at the end of his Fables. 

This again has been translated into english in a similar style, but also 
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the Devil." a thin Duodecimo of twenty -four pages, 
published anonymously > London, 1714. It is in 440 octo- 
syllabic lines, done in a very curt yet tripping and loose 

manner, of but little merit in any way, and without a 
word of illustration of any kind whatever. It may be 
observed of this, as in general of all its contemporaneous 

poetical Compositions except those of the very first 

Masters, and of Translations in particular, ^that their defects 

of all kinds are more to be attributed to the taste of that 
day, which was at the same time cause and effect, than 
to the abilities of the Writers ; and that, if they had lived 
in our times when the standard of what may be called 
ordinary excellence is so much higher, they would have 
come correspondingly up to it. But where the "judicious 
Public" is content with provincial ranters, it cannot be 
expected that better actors should arise or be at the 
superfluous pains of "starring" it 

There are two general Translations of Machiavelli's 



very freely — making the travesty still greater, and done in the bad taste 
so common in that day, by one R. Rugely. Miscellaneous Poems and 
Translations, 12°. Cambridge, 1763 : generally, a pack of dirty trash, 
yet addressed to Ladies and Clergymen ! 

The late Mr. Weston (Rev. S.) did a sort of scrap of a loose Para, 
phrase of Belfagor, in tt2 short irregular lines : but which deserves 
mention for nothing but its being (besides those already mentioned above) 
the only thing of any kind I have met with in the shape of an english 
Version of it. It is in his " Englishman abroad." B^o. London, 1824. 
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Works, in which of course this Story is found : The first 
published by the Booksellers. Folio. London, 1675 ; and 
reprinted as new Editions in 1694 and 1720, tho evidently 
of one impression : by an anonymous writer, probably a 
hack. But, altho done in prose, he has taken infinitely 

greater liberties with his Author than ourselves and 

generally in very bad taste : Machiavelli's wit is always 
concise pointed and just, and his satire playful and elegant: 
he must not therefor be held responsible for the coarse- 
ness there attributed to him ; he may be artless, but he 
is never puerile nor vulgar. 

But in fact this is evidently done from a French 
Translation {Le Marriage de Belphegor. 12*. Paris, 1664. 
Pp. 67.) probably extracted from a complete Translation 
of Machiavelli, as it is word for word the same : 
from which the same thing may be inferred of 
the whole Work. 

The other is by Fameworth E. : first published in 4*" 
in 1762, and in 8*» in 1775. And his is really what it pro- 
fesses to be — a simple and faithful transcript of the Italian 
Story, and perfectly well done. 

At so great an interval of time, we may hope that 
these remarks on the performances of fellow-labourers will 

not be considered invidious : besides which they are 

intended more as discharging a debt of duty to our common 
model than as a comparison of our respective imitations. 
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One care, however, here troubles us, as to whether it 

may not be asked why we should have preferred rhyme 

to prose, as the assumed polish could have been given in 

the one as well as the other and apparently with greater 

freedom in the last: Our answer is, that, as to the sense 

this is unquestionably true ; but not so the form, 

which, supposing its execution to be commensurate, gains 
by verse the additional charm of a poetical character. Be- 
sides, it is thus enhanced in pretensions, and somewhat in 

bulk no small object in so slender a body. This must 

doubtless have been the feeling of former writers in this 
way : for it cannot be denied that, of nearly all our Poems 
done from the Italian Novelists, their charm is owing in 
no small degree to the versification. Let it not here be 
supposed that the present performance is intended to be 
put in competition with those : but they are the only 
pieces that could be quoted in illustration of our 
meaning : moreover, their subjects being of a serious 
character, and admitting of more dignified and impres- 
sive language, command more both of attention and re- 
spect than what is merely jocose. It must be for the 
Reader to judge of the success of our experiment, and 
determine how far the management of the material has 
justified its adoption. 



PROEM. 



Far be it from us to join the vulgar cry, 
Whose justice none more than ourselves deny, 
'Gainst Wives : None are more thoroly convinced 
That, tho (whereat gall'd jades alone have winced) 

'Tis sometimes founded when thereby dispraised, 

It may at others be unduly raised ; 

And that herein, for which we have their words, 

They're much belied by their tyrannic lords. 

Tis true, indeed, that from the earliest times 

From Mother Eve, they've been, if not of crimes 

At least high misdemeanours, by ill-used 
Or captious persons, frequently accused 
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Besides the general foibles of their sex, 

Of bad propensities to plague and vex, 

JEt ccBtera^ nay of batteries and assaults. 

With all an endless catalogue of faults. 

9 

But this is all exparte^ haply fudge : 

Indeed they swear it : and no honest Judge 

(Unless a married) 'gainst them would decide, 

Without as well first hearing the other side : 

And facts might shew that, e'en from the beginning, 

* ' Best halves" have been more sinn'd against than sinning. 

But, to believe some folk's exhibitings. 

Marriage and Wives are most terrific things. 

We never shall forget what on this state 

A naval friend,* who'd been unfortunate 

Upon the tack, once said to us, as we 

Thereof inquired : "Oh Timothy! (said he) 



* This is no fiction: Poor Q is now no more: But we 

still see bim before us, with bis long melancholy face, giving us 
the solemn caution, where it was not altogether unnecessary — in the 
Assembly Room at Bath. He bad escaped literally from shipwreck 
fire and battle, and bad obtained promotion as well as " preferment/' 
when he died — of his Wife. It must however be added that he had 
married — not for love. 
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*' Engraven on your mind this maxim carry : 

'* Whatever foolish thing you do ne'er marry."* 

Not further to digress, let tJiis suffice : 

Till come our hour we'll follow his advice. 

The Poets,t too, both modern and of old, 
Have libeird them. But truth should aye be told. 
And might give such the flattest contradiction : 
Besides, we know how Poets deal in fiction. 
Moreo'er, how could the wags, who in that way 
Paint Wives, know any thing about them ? They 
Were single Men, for which they ne'er forgave them : 
They had no Wives, they could get none to have them : 
So in revenge (as with the Fox and grapes) 
They drew them in all odious hues and shapes. 
The unprejudiced, on pictures such as those 
Will ne'er rely in whether verse or prose; 



* We must not here he misunderstood hy the " fair *' Reader 
as in any way assenting to the proposition implied hy our unlucky 
friend : Our persuasions are entirely on the other side of the question. 

t Not to speak of the more scurrilous Ancients, see Salvator Rosa, 
Boileaa, and our own Swift and Pope. 
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But be persuaded, as themselves declare, 

That Wives are painted blacker than they are. 
Indeed we've heard of some by vague report, 
Who are of different and a better sort : 

And one has been, We've read of one that is, 

Who (an Italian, and not less for this 
Remarkable : Boccacio* gives her history : 
Tho to this day the thing remains a mystery) 

Whate'er the most fastidious, or in fact 

The most requiring husband could exact, 
To her's conceded ; her connubial vow 
In all most strictly following ; prompt to bow 
To hi8 authority, ne'er thwarting him, 

Whate'er his wish his will or even whim ; 

And rather his endurance wearing out 

In tyrannising over her, without 

Or murmurs on her part or e'en demurs. 

Than while obedient to exhausting her's ; 

* It is the last Story in the Decameron : one of the few Pieces 
(which paucity is much to he regretted) in that celebrated Collection 
not disfigured by an indecency that quite forbids its indiscriminate 
perusal. It is much to be desired that a judicious Selection were made 
from it, that might safely be placed before the English Reader. 
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Thus conquering him, more by the mighty arms 

Of gentleness than all her beauty's charms. 

Oh, " Patient Grizel !" thou hast earn'd a name 

Of more enduring more endearing fame 

Than all the beauties yea from Venus down, 

Femmes fortes or " blues" of learnedest renown, 

Yea all the heroines of real story 

Or wildest fable : Far exceeds thy glory 

Argia's Aria's Portia's put together 

Laodamia's or Evadne's. All, yea whether 

The giantess in Britain whilom seen. 

Or each " great Woman " that has ever been. 

All all alike must their diminish'd heads 

Hide before thee, hold her alone who treads 

Thy paths a right example showing forth ; 

Compared to thy soft virtues and true worth, 

Hold beauty learning wit of no account. 

And own thee Wife and Woman paramount. 
Nor doubtless are such paragons so rare, 

But often to be found if one knew where. 

Would all were such ! 'Twould mend the general case ; 
And Bachelors were an exploded race. 
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But to the point : our present part to act 

Is not to reason but relate a fact. 

Whereby to judge : a case that erst occurred 

In foreign parts, a story well averred 

As positively true, wherein a Wife 

Worried a Devil himself out of his life : 

In Italy it chanced, as known throughout, 

A thousand years ago or thereabout : 

The parties' names are at full length all given. 

And how the Demon to the wall was driven. 

Perhaps shall cavillers 'gainst the whole object — 
That they're feign'd names, the statements incorrect 
Nor probable, that things since then have changed, 
Or here affairs are differently arranged : 

What then ? what matters period place or name ? 

Are Wives and Devils not constantly the same ? 

Respectively that is : Nor such are all ; 

The rule exceptions has while general: 

So may each Mistress of a modem house - 
Laugh at the folly of our Hero's spouse. 

Nor fear lest some rude wag should answer to 

'* Change but the name the story's told of you." 
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For us, who merely in an english dress 
Here clothe our Author, ne'er his sauciness 
Impute to us, nor charge us with his crimes : 
We're answerable for nothing but the rhymes. 



\* One of the most impudent — if not atrocious — libels ever put 
forth on the Sex is certainly that famous — or rather infamous — french 
Sonnet of Sarrasin*8 (a Saracen, indeed!): It deserves the severest 
reprehension ; and would doubtless long since have fallen into merited 
oblivion, but that the World does so love the propagation of slander. 
We here give it in Translation, merelj to show how malicious some 
people can be on that subject. 

EVE. 

SONNET. 

From the french of Sarrasin. 
*' Lor«gu*Adam vit cettejeune beautS." 

When Adam erst beheld the youthful Fair 

That bounteous Heaven had given him for a bride. 
If much with her enamour'd, on her side — 
She, nought unkind, not drove him to despair. 

I really think, and you*ll with me concur. 

That then was one true Woman. Undenied : 
But how should she not have been so ? Untried, 
She had alone that single Man with her ! 

Yet do we both deceive ourselves in this : 
For, altho Adam was a likely Man — 
Young — handsome — witty — and in nought amiss. 

She better loved, indifferent at what hurt, 
To listen to the Devil's small talk, than 
To be a Woman — yet forbear to flirt. 



BELFAGOR. 



In Florence erst (as Machiat^elli tells 
The story, from her antient chronicles) 
There lived a holy Man, of great renown 
For piety _in fair example shown 
To all that age. One day (as those relate, 5 

According as the Saint himself did state) 
He being absorbed in prayer, an extacy 
Came o'er his mind ; when, as entranced he lay, 
In vision seeing the events occurring there. 

He of the following things became aware. lo 

It seem'd him how, among the innumerous Souls, 
Who, curs'd of Heaven, were from the living's rolls 



*«* The right accentuation of the Proper Names here used is also that 
required bj the measure of the verse as they respectively stand. 
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Struck off, and sent their penalty and smart 

In Hell to bide, all or the greater part 

Made sad complaints how they to these hard gyves 5 

And pains were doom'd alone thro having Wives. 

Now thro th' infernal realms more frequent still 

And loud the lamentation ran, until 

To Minos's and Rhadamanthus' ear 

It reach'd : with whom, astonish'd such to hear, 20 

The other Judges of the darksome reign. 

Much marvelling at and troubled to explain. 

Nor deeming charges of so black a hue 
Against the Sex could possibly be true, 
Of all the facts report to Pluto made. 5 

The imperial will hereon as follows bade. 

That, laying before a Council all the case ; 
A full enquiry should therein take place ; 
When, as their judgement might for best direct, 
Due measures should be taken to detect 30 

The falsehood of the charge if false it were, 

And the whole truth lay to inspection bare. 
The important question summon'd to discuss^ 
The awful conclave met ; when Pluto thus 
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In solemn tone them charged.* " Beloved! (said he) 5 
" Howe'er, by Destiny's foredoomed decree 
" Immutable, and by the will of Heaven, 
" To me this Empire's government is given ; 

" And therefor, whether human or divine 

" To no authority, deferring mine, 40 

" Accountable nor answering for my deeds, 

** Yet, as 'tis meet and truest wisdom needs 

" That they who hold most power, nor greater awes, 
'' Should most conform them to establish'd laws, 

** And duly weigh the opinions others bear, 5 

" We have determined us in this affair, 

*' Where censure else might on our rule be laid, 

*' To call your practised knowledge to our aid ; 

" As, whatsoever share to us applies, 

^' Most wisdom still in numerous counsels lies. 50 

'' Seeing all those human Souls, who, to atone 

" Their sins, here come, say that their Wives alone 

'' Have caused their doom ; and this to us appears 

*' Incredible ; we entertain some fears. 



* V. 35. See Notes, at the End. Note 1. 
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" Lest, should we for this slander judgement pass 5 
" Upon them, we be call'd severe; whereas, 
** O'erlooking it, we be condemn'd in Hell 
** As too remiss nor loving justice well: 

" And as the first of those whom passion blinds 

*' Is the error, and the last of feeble minds, 60 

*' Wishful to shun the ills, that any how 

" From either might arise ; nor instant now 

" Being with the means prepared, We've summon'd you 

" To advise and prompt us ; that, as hitherto 

'^ Our realm has stood without reproach of ill, 5 

*' So it henceforth continue blameless still." 

He ceased : Attentive while, and strongly moved, 
His words they heard, and loudly now approved. 
To all the Chiefs, for their opinion task'd, 
The case most weighty seem'd, and one that ask'd 7 
Mature reflection, needing to discuss 
At large upon : Yet while, unanimous. 
They all on the necessity agreed 

To prove its truth, therein how to proceed 

They difler'd on the means : Some much opined 
That one among them, others were of mind 
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(As, by concurring testimonies on 

From different witnesses, 'twere clearlier shown) 

That several should, in human guise arrayed, 

Be sent to Earth, to prove, at full essayed, so 

By personal experience of the fact. 

How far the charges were or not exact. 

It seem'd to many others that this end 

Could without so much trouble be attain'd 

Compelling divers Souls to state the truth, 5 

Them putting to the torture : and in sopth 

This seem'd the readiest way to find it out.* 

Howe'er, as the majority still thought 

'Twere better send to ascertain the same, 

At last they to that resolution came. 9o 

But now more serious difficulties rose : 

So much th' Infernal Parliament, from those 

Poor married Souls in their complaints had heard, 

That all were from the enterprise deterr'd ; 

And tho, as unbecoming none show'd fear, 5 

Of all to a Devil not one would volunteer. 



• V. 87. See Page 53, Note 2. 
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So 'twas determined to decide the event 

By lot on the individual to be sent. 

On Belfagor the fatal fortune fell : 
Archdevil he, and of high rank in Hell ; loo 

As, ere from Heaven for disobedience cast, 
Archangel there, nor number'd 'mong the last. 
Reluctantly while on him he assumed 
The thorny charge ; yet, as his fate had doom'd, 

And Pluto's high authority constrained, 5 

According as the Council had ordained, 
Disposed himself to act, and bound him down 
To the conditions there agreed upon : 

Those were the following, that To whomsoe'er 

Should on the service be employed, to bear 110 

His needful charges while thereon he stayed. 

An hundred thousand ducats should be paid ; 

Wherewith he should, conform'd in human guise, 

Go up to Earth ; and there, terrestrial-wise. 

Marry a Wife, ten years with her to live ; 5 

And, feigning then to die, return, and give 

By experience of the matrimonial chains 

True witness of its pleasures or its pains : 
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'Twas further order'd that, throughout the time 

Of his abode in the sublunar clime, 120 

He should be subjected to " all the ills 

That flesh is heir to *' or that fro ward wills 

Bring on themselves, as poverty disease 

V 

Imprisonment, or greater still than these, 

As might occur ; unless by wile or wit 5 

He thence could disengage him and acquit. 

A due performance of the task tho hard 

Would him entitle to a high reward ; 

While failure on his part would on him draw 

The dreadest vengeance of the Infernal law. 130 

The terms accepted, and the money given ; 
Himself prepared, and for the journey shriven ; 
As with him a domestic train, to wait 
And tend upon him with becoming state ; 
To visit Earth for truth's important ends, 5 

Now Belfagor departs : all Hell attends 
To see him off: they bid a fond farewell. 
And o'er the doubtful trial wish him well ! 
With viewless speed the intermediate space 
He clears, and Florence is his landing place : 140 
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" Florence the fair ^^^ and for his new abode 
Selected, as the fittest for the mode 

Wherein he meant laying out at interest 

To employ his money, or in loans invest. 

Now with led horses, and, accompanying him, 5 

His suite and servants, all in gallant trim, 

An honourable entry 'midst his train 

He in the City makes : then, to sustain 

His novel part, Roderigo of Castille 

As his new name assumes ; for domicile 150 

In Ogni-SantVs noble quarter * takes 

A palace, and his residence there makes : 

Then, to mislead curiosity about 

His real circumstances, gives him out 

For Spaniard ; last from Syria, where in trade 5 

He at Aleppo had his fortune made ; 

Which Countries he had quitted, seeking some 

More civilized and urbane ; so had come 

To Italy, designing now a Wife 

To take, and here thenceforward pass his life. 160 



• V. 151. i. «. the " West-End." 
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RoDERiGO was of comeliest presence fair, 
And seem'd in age about his thirtieth year : 
With generousness observant to behave, 
Quick evidence of his great wealth he gave ; 
And, tho to commerce he his riches owed, 5 

His polish'd manners high extraction showed. 

Young ^handsome rich, and doubtless nobly born, 

A ** fortune," with all graces to adorn 

The Cavalier, it had indeed been strange 

If such had on the matrimonial 'Change iro 

No notice drawn : Nor overlooking long, 
By all the lordly poor, made welcome 'mong. 
And Citizens with sounding titles clad, 

Who with much Daughters little money had, 

Was his acquaintance sought, by all assured 5 

That his sole merit had his fame procured ; 
Approving much his aim, if such it were, 

To marry and particularly there ; 

Each hinting what advantage in a Spouse 

Would wait on an alliance with their House. 180 

'Mong those who kindly patronised our wight 
* Messer ' Americus Donati bight 
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Was one : a Citizen * of noble birth, 

And for his courteousness and general worth 

Throughout the City much respected ; yet 5 

Who, from the numerous followers that beset, 

And due appearances to be maintained. 

Was sadly poor and to hard shifts constrained : 

But, if of scanty fortune, he was rich 

In Children ; for he seven possessed, of which — 190 

Three grown-up Sons ; and Daughters four, all peers 

In beauty, and of marriageable years. 

RoDERiGO was bond-tied, nor might delay 
The business that had thither led his way : 
Of these fair Maids, that first across him came, 5 

He married one : Honesta was her name, 
A lovely Girl in sooth she was, and one 
In all external points surpass'd by none : 
So fair a couple seldom might be seen ; 
They seem'd as for each other made they'd been : 200 
And, save some disappointed Mothers, or 
Some younger hearts the Bridegroom sighing for. 



V. 183. See Page 63, Note 3. 
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As one most fit all Florence hail'd the match, 

And doubted which had gain'd the greatest catch. 

As to Honestas love that matter'd nought ; 5 

She'd got " established " all her present thought. 

A wedding banquet on the grandest scale 
RoDERiGO gave : nor aught that might regale 
Whatever way the sense, or any where 
In similar feasts is sought as proper there, 210 

Did he omit : nor for his guests alone ; 
But for himself, to sensualness now prone ; 
Being (by the law, that on him was imposed 

On leaving Hell and fully now disclosed) 

To all the passions subject that affect 5 

The human heart, with freedom to direct 

Their impulse whether or to good or ill ; 

Yet with full consciousness, and power at will 

To abjure the part he here awhile assumed, 

And bear in Hell the penalty as doom'd. 220 

At once, as if by long acquaintance taught. 

All wordly pomps and vanities he sought 

Delighting in, and ever seeking new ; 
And of men's praises still ambitious grew ; 
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All which to indulge, unwilling aught to miss, 5 

No small expense induced. Besides all this, 

Not long with his Honesta had he lived, 

Than (contrary to the usual mode received. 

Which makes love prior to the marriage bond) 

He of his wife grew desperately fond, 230 

Nor could endure to see her any how 

Appear displeased or with a clouded brow. 

Honesta^ with her beauty and high birth. 

Had to her Husband brought (her fortune's dearth 

To recompense) of pride such ample store, 5 

That Lucifer himself could scarce have more : 

And, having had occasion to compare, 

RoDERiGO deem'd she'd much the greater share : 

But this encreased still more, now seeing the love 

Her husband bore her all things else above ; 240 

And, seeing how she could lord it o'er him thus. 
Without restraint or mercy, tyrannous, 
She order'd him about like any slave ; 
Nor hesitated, if she aught would have 

That he refused nor o'er him could prevail, 5 

With hard and bitter language to assail. 
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All ttis, with various bad results it brought, 
Extreme annoyance to Roderigo wrought : 

Howe'er, consideration for his spouse 

His Sire-in-law the Brothers all the House 250 

The relatives and friends, the natural thrall 

Of matrimonial bonds, and above all 

His fondness for her, made him patience take. 

To all submitting for her pleasure's sake. 

Not needs here naming, as of minor weight, 5 

The expenses into which, ne'er deemed too great, 

He ran, her endless whims to gratify 

In gauds and dress, incumbent to supply 

Each novelty that fashion might produce, 

Which in gay Florence, by accustomed use, 2G0 

Is ever changing : For, besides all these, 

To live in peace with her and further please, 

He was constrain'd his Sire-in-law to aid 

In marrying off (while he their portions paid) 

His other Daughters: Further drains nor small 5 

On his diminished purse. Nor was this all : 
To keep on terms with her, he was, beside, 
Obliged for all the Brothers to provide : 
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With cloth one of them^ for the market's chance. 

He sent to the East ; the next with silks to France ; 270 

And as a Goldsmith* he set up the third. 

Then when St. John's f or Carnival occurr'd, 

When all the City, as of antient wont, 

Make merry, and all persons of account 

Among the Citizens and Nobles meet, 5 

And with rich banquets one another treat, 

Honesttty not to be behind in aught 

The other Ladies nor inferior thought. 

Would with like entertainments in their class 
Have her Roderigo all the rest surpass. 280 

All these things, for the reasons named before. 
And hoping better, he with patience bore ; 
Nor, tho disastrous and of painful weight, 
Would he have deem'd their burden over great. 
Could he at least, while patient he endured, 5 

Thereby some peace and quiet have procured, 

* See Page 53, Note 3. 

t The Feast of St. John the Baptist, one of the most considerable of 
the Bomish Church, that occurs on the 24th of June. In the Greek 
Church it takes the precedency in importance of all others, and is 
celebrated with great pomp and magnificence. 
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And the completion of his overthrow 

Have tranquilly awaited. But not so : 

For, that extravagant expense beside, 

Her haughtiness and overweening pride {J90 

Were terrible to him and all the house : . * 

Nor one Domestic was there, with his Spouse, 

Who, not indeed for any time to say 

But even only some few days could stay : 

This to RoDERiGO was a serious ill ; 5 

Who thus could keep no Servant, changing still, 

That would his interests any way regard : 

Nor only those Earth-bom ones : For, so hard 

And burthensome they found the service there. 

That e*en the Devils, who in his family were, 300 

Could not, tho to harsh measures used and stern. 

Support it ; but chose rather to return 

To their own Hell, whatever the alternative, 

Than longer 'neath her tyranny to live. 

RoDERiGo, then, being in this wretched state 5 
Of turmoil and disquiet with his mate ; 
And, by the heavy charges thus sustained, 
Of his remaining ready money drained, 
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« 

Had nothing left wherewith to live upon 
But the returns he calculated on 310 

From France and the Levant : And as he still 
Good credit had, however things look'd ill. 

To keep his state up he for aid applied 

To the Usurers, who on his bonds supplied ; 

And, from their numbers who about him hung, 5 

Was soon remark'd as prominent among 

Those who to such expedients have recourse. 

His desperate case was daily growing worse, 
When suddenly together (now undone ! ) 
Came news how, of Honestas brothers, one 320 

Had all Roderigo's venture lost at play ; 
And the other, sailing on his homeward way, 
Nor being insured, was stranded on the coast. 
And with the ship and cargo wholly lost. 
No sooner was this bruited round about, 5 

Than, panic- struck at the sad truth come out ; 
Roderigo's creditors assembling met ; 
And, judging him now broken down, tho yet 
They neither could, his bonds not being due. 
Arrest him on nor for their value sue ; 330 
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They agreed to watch him closely, lest he might 
Elude them by concealment of by flight. 

RoDERiGO, on his part, as matters were, 
Now seeing no remedy ; and well aware 
To what obnoxious by the Infernal law, 5 

Resolved, without leave-taking to withdraw, 

And fly at all events the safer course : 

So presently one morning on his horse 

He silent got, and from the Prato Gate 

(Near which he lived) he sallied forth elate. 340 

No sooner was it ascertain*d he'd fled—^. 
Than thro his Creditors like wildfire spread 
The news : They to the Magistrates straightway 
For aid applied ; and, without more delay, 
All, with the runners, mounted or on foot, 5 

Themselves went in a body in pursuit. 
RoDERiGO had not got above a mile 
Beyond the City, when, intent a while 
To list, he heard the hue and cry now given : 
And, justly fearing he should be hard driven, 350 

He deem'd it better the high road and quick 

To leave, and 'cross the fields his fortune seek : 
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So turn'd aside : but, thwarted in this plan 

By ditches that across the Country ran, 

He from his steed dismounted, on the road 5 

Him leaving ; and, where nought a pathway show'd ; 

On foot off scamper'd. Thus from field to field 

Of maize or vines, that might a shelter yield, 

(Which covers all this Country) crossing o'er, 

He came to one Giorgon Mattlds door 360 

Above Peritola^ a Peasant, who 

Giovan' del Bene's field work used to do. 

He luckily Matteo found at home, 

With fodder for his beeves that moment come ; 

And to his kindness straight with earnest prayer 5 

Appealed, him promising (whereto he'd swear) 

That if he from his enemies now behind 

In close pursuit of him, and who design'd 

To make him die in prison, would retrieve, 

He*d make his fortune ; and, before to leave, 370 

Such tokens give him of his skill to enrich 

As should convince him ; in default of which 

He was content himself should that same hour 

Deliver him up into his enemies* power. 
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Mattio^ tho a Clown, not wanted wit; s 

And, judging he could no great fault commit, 
Engaged to save him : So, beneath some wood 
And faggots that before his cabin stood, 
He hid him, closely covering o'er with fern 
And refuse maize-leaves heap'd up there to bum. 380 
Scarce had Roderigo stowed himself away. 
Than up came his pursuers : Closely they 
Searched for him every where, but all in vain ; 
And, spite of their endeavours to obtain 
Out of Mattio if their Man had been 5 

That way, could not get from him that he*d seen. 
So, giving him up there, and passing by, 
That day and all the following uselessly 
They hunted for; then, further chase adjoum'd, 
Fatigued and vex'd they into Town return'd. 390 

The bustle now being o'er, and clear the coast, 
Mattio drew him from his hiding roost. 
And of the traveller claim'd, from danger freed, 
His promise's fulfillment as agreed. 
To whom Roderigo thus : ^'Brother! (said he) 5 
*' 'Neath greatest obligations I'm to thee, 
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** Which to the uttermost will I repay. 

** And to convince thee that, as e'en I say, 

** I have the power. 111 tell thee who I am." 

Thus he pursued, without disguise or sham, 400 

His history to tell, in all sincere, 

On what terms sent from Hell, his marriage here. 
And what brought hither. Further he disclosed 
The certain means whereby he now proposed 
To enrich him, briefly these, and known to none — 5 
Whenever he should hear that any one, 

As Patient, of a Spirit were possessed, 

He might be sure he was himself the guest. 
And ne'er would leave until by him call'd out. 
Whereby he might, nor curing one without, 410 

Charge his own price, as none the secret knew. 

This said Roderigo vanished from the view. 

Not many further days elapsed, when now 

'Twas bruited round all over Florence how 

A Daughter of Ambrogio Amedd^s 5 

(A married Woman, as the story says, 

Ser Buonaiuto Tebalduccis Wife) 

Was of a Devil possess'd, who plagued her life. 
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The wretched Parents* nought omitting tried 

The usual remedies that are applied 420 

In such a case : they o'er her shoulders spread 

Saint George Gualberto*s mantle, and the head 

Of Saint Zanobius put upon her own ; 

Relics whose wondrous virtues are well known. 

But all these things, with more of equal strain, 5 

RoDERiGO laughed at : and, to make it plain 

To every one that the young Woman's evil 

Was not mere fancy but indeed a Devil, 

It latin spoke, and in a clerkly way 

Chopp'd logic and discuss'd philosophy : ' 430 

Nay, more it many people's sins disclosed ; 

'Mong others of a Priest, who, tho supposed 

The holiest of men, as now divulged 

Four years had in a creature-love t indulged : 
Whereat folks much did marvel. Ne'ertheless, 5 

Messer Ambrogio was in sad distress, 
And every hope abandon'd of a cure : 
When now Mattio came to reassure ; 



* See Page 65, Note 4. t See Page 55, Note 5. 
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And, telling him his art, engaged to achieve 

The business on condition to receive 440 

Five hundred florins, therewithal (hard by 
Peritola) a property to buy. 
The welcome offer Ser Ambrogio straight 
Accepted. Nor Mattio made him wait : 
First certain masses causing to be said, 5 

And mumbling o'er some gibberish from his head, 
(Pretending thus, the thing to varnish o*er. 
To go thro certain ceremonies for) 
He nigh her drew, and in his patient's ear 
Thus, whispering, caird: ^Roderigo! (said he) hear: 450 
^ Hear me : I'm come to find you, as you bade, 
^ And claim performance of your promise made.' 
** Tis well (replied Roderigo to this speech). 
** But this is not sufficient thee to enrich : 
*^ So soon, therefor, as I from this remove, 5 

** Shall Charles's (King of Naples) daughter prove 
" My presence: Nor, till summon'd forth by thee, 
" Will I vacate her. Thus thou may 'st agree, 
" On thy own terms, the patient to restore. 
" But mind. ^Thenceforward trouble me no more." 46o 
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This said, to the delight and wonderment 

Of all the City, forth he from her went. 

Soon after this (the Chronicle pursues) 

All over Italy was spread the news 

Of how King Charleses Daughter was possessed. 5 

And, as the Priests' specifics were confessed 

To be of no avail towards her ill, 

The King, who'd heard of our Mattioa skill, 

Straightway to Florence for him sent, and prayed 

To cure her, wherefor he should he well paid : 470 

This, after some such munmieries as the first, 

Matteo did, and a large fee imburs'd. 

But, ere he quitted her, Roderigo thus. 

*' Matteo ! (said he) as figreed 'tween us, 

" Thou see'st that, faithful to my promise given, 5 

" I've made thee a rich man. So now we're even : 

^* My obligations I've repaid, as fair ; 

" Nor longer now in any way whate'er 

** To thee am bound. So for the future cease 

*' To trouble me, and let me stay in peace ; 48o 

*' Else, as but good I've done thee to this hour, 

" Thenceforth I'll injure thee all in my power." 
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Mattio now to Florence being returned, 
With fifty thousand ducats he had earned 

By this last Patient, only thought, retired 5 

To enjoy in peace the riches he'd acquired : 
Not fearing that Roderigo, left at rest. 
Would ever interrupt him or molest* 

But brief is human bliss ! Mattios same 

Was presently disturbed by news that came 490 

How that a Daughter of the King of France 
(A Louis *) was bedevill'd. This sad chance 
Quite overset our Doctor, left to con 
O'er what might thence result, while thinking on 

The King's authority, and direr yet 5 

RoDERiGo's parting words to him and threat. 
King Louis now, to cure his Daughter's ill. 

All means had tried, but unsuccessful still ; 

• 

* V. 492. Machiavelli sajs Louis 7tli. But there seems some 
discrepancy in time in making bim cotemporarj of Charles of Naples,— 
as the first of name was the son of Louis 8th of France (Nat. 1220. 
Den. 1285) under whose reign the famous Sicilian Vespers took place^ 
1282. But the anachronism or confusion is no doubt to be laid to the 
account of Florence's " Antient Chronicles." Lonis the 7th reigned 
between 1137 and 1180. 
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When, thro what had in Italy occurred, 

Of our Mattlos virtue having heard, 500 

He merely sent one of his Officers, 

Requesting him to come : But this demurs ; 

Alleging, to excuse him from the thing, 

Severe indisposition : When the King 

In form for him applies : So, gainst him sore, 5 

He's fain to go and try his hand once more. 

Reluctant thus and with a heavy heart 

To Paris he repairs, his hopeless part 

To play. Arrived, the King immediate sends 

His presence to require : Mattio wends ; 5lo 

And, being commanded to perform the cure, 

He owns it true, as rumour did assure. 

He'd freed some Patients exorcising whom ; 

But that 't was not to be inferred therefrom 

He could cast out all Devils at his mind : 5 

For some there were of so perverse a kind. 

That neither incantation charm or spell 

Nor aught however sacred could compel. 

Yet ne'ertheless he ready is at need 

To do his best ; and, should he not succeed, 590 
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He only prays for pardon and excuse. 

At this the King, compliance to induce. 

Assures him of a liberal recompense 

For her recovery, which on no pretence 

He might evade ; and swearing, should he not 5 

Effect the cure, to hang him on the spot. 

And with the word the deed : For, instant there 

He orders them a gallows to prepare, 

Of fifty feet in height, whereon straightway 

Th' ill-starr'd Physician shall his failure pay. 530 

Mattio now felt in most woeful case : 
Yet on the matter putting a good face. 
He girded him for war, and acquiesced. 
Then to his presence ordering the Possess'd, 
First the usual forms going thro, to exorcise, 5 

He to her ear went up mysterious-wise ; 
And humbly to Roderigo, nought appalled. 
Himself commended, to his mind recalled 
The important service rendered him ere while. 
And what extreme ingratitude and vile 540 

Twould be no notice of him now to take 

And in this dire emergency forsake. 
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Hereto Rodbhigo furious : '* What ! thou there ? 
" How now ? (cried he) foul traitor ! dost thou dare 
" Present thee to me ? Dost thou then suppose 5 

" Thou may'st at will, with juggleries like those, 
*' Enrich thee at my hands? But Fll show thee 
** And every one that, as it pleases me, 
" I've power to take away as well as give t 

'* Whate'erthouthinkryea ere this place thou leave 55o 

" On that same gibbet, for thee by the King 
" Already raised, I swear I'll make thee swing." 

But nought cast down by this rebuff unkind 
Mattio was : for sudden in his mind 

Now flash'd a thought, which him new courage gave 5 

And spirited Roderigo's threats to brave. 

So, ordering the Possess'd to be removed, 

He to the King thus. ^^ Sire ! as often proved, 

^* There Spirits are of such malignant mood, 

*' That ordinary means are nothing good 560 

'' Against: This is a such, or I mistake: 

'' Yet one last trial on him will I make ; 

** Which, if successful, me in this sad plight 

*' 'Twill more than e'en your Majesty delight : 
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" I'm at your mercy else ; yet at your hands 5 

" The pity, that my innocence demands, 

** I hope to meet with. On the open Square 

** Of Notre^Dame a Theatre prepare, 

*^ Of ample space, capacious to contain 

*' Your Majesty and all a lordly train : 570 

" With silks and golden tissues hung around 

** Be this bedeck'd ; and on its hither bound 

" In front an altar raise. At early hour 

" On the ensuing Sabbath, matins o'er, 

*^ In rich habiliments and festal guise, 5 

** Befitting great occasion in such wise, 

" Your Grace and Court presiding at the scene, 
" The Barons Knights and Clergy there convene. 

" A solemn Mass being ^previously to aught 

" Performed, let the Possess'd be forward brought, 580 
** Moreo'er (and which severe attention needs) 

Where on its further side the Square recedes, 

A company of Musicians place that sums 

" Thrice ten,with trumpets clarions cymbals drums 

And every instrument of loudest din ; 5 

Which, at the given signal to begin 
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** My waving cap, upstriking shall commence, 

** And t'wards the Theatre advance from thence. 

** Combined with certain secret remedies 

** And spells I have, these things, where all agrees 590 

*' Towards one end, I strenuously believe 

** Will make the evil-one your Princess leave." 

To all these matters, at the Bang's command, 

Was order ta'en, as by Mattio plann'd. 

The Sunday mom now come, each in its place 5 

Things took their course : The edifice's space 
The King surrounded by his Court revealed. 

And, 'neath the Square was by the People filled ; 

While in the midst on high the gibbet reared. 

If unsuccessful for the Leech prepared. 600 

Perform'd they mass : Then on the Theater, 

By either hand a Bishop leading her. 

Her Ladies round, and, as became her birth, 

Attendant Lords, was the Possess'd brought forth. 

This mighty preparation all around, 5 

And concourse vast in silence hush'd profound, 

RoDERiGO felt him wonderfied to see, 

And thus within himself. " How now? (said he) 
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" What means this dastard Peasant by all this ? 
'' Does he imagine by these tricks of his 610 

" To astonish me ? Thinks he by this fine show 
" That I shall be alarm'd ? Does not he know 

*' That I the Sky's resplendant pomps as well 

" Am used to see and revelries of Hell? 

" Vile Clod ! but him for this sans compromise 5 

*' And with a heavy hand will I chastise." 

Mattho now accosted him, and sooth 
Entreated to go out. But in fierce wrath 
He thus: " What? sorry Churl ! dost persevere? 
" Why what a precious thought of thine is here! 620 
" What's all this pageant stuff? Dost think hereby 
" The Bang's just anger and my power to fly ? 

" Why, villain! ribbald slave ! nay as I live, 

" I'll have thee hang'd this hour without reprieve." 

Thus pass'd awhile : Mattio urging him, 5 

Low muttering to himself in the interim ; 

And the other only answering with abu^e : 

When now our Doctor deem'd — as of no use — 

Not lose more time : so, waving high in air 

His cap the signal, as they saw it rear, 630 
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That instant simultaneous with one stroke 
A horrid crash the appointed band awoke 
That cleft the skies ; and^ louder still enhanced, 
Quick-stepp'd towards the Theatre advanced* 

At this dread din, which still midst deaf 'ning cheers 5 
Approach'd, Rodebigo, scared, prick'd up his ears ; 
And, of the fearful clatter sadden raised 
Unable to conceive the cause, amazed, 
He asked the Doctor what it signified. 

Much troubled, thus Mattio him replied 640 

" Alas, my dear Roderigo ! 'tis (said he) 

** Thy Wife^ that's come to be rejoin'd to thee." 

'Twas wond'rous to behold how and so near 

Again his Wife^s appalling name to hear, 

Roderigo felt his heart within him sink ! 5 

Such was the efiTect, that, without staying to think 

If likely to be she ; astounded by. 

He, panic-struck, at once, without reply. 

Evacuating the Possess'd took flight : 

More chusing, in his terrible affright, 650 

Return to Hell, and there, however sure 
Of punishment the heaviest endure, 
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Than, with so much discomfort peril pain 

And plague as he'd experienced, here again 

Him to the matrimonial yoke submit. 5 

Thus Belfagor to the Infernal Pit 
Went back^ there to bear witness of the ills 
Wherewith a Wife a house and household fills. 
Meanwhile Matth, with his guerdon earned, 
His secret keeping, joyful home returned. 660 



NOTES. 



Note 1. V. 35. As Milton was a great student of Italian literature, 
helfagffr could hardly have been unknown to bim ; and it is not impos- 
sible .—or at least one may be interested in fancying ^tbat this sb'ght 
sketcb, or ratber mere stroke, may hare belped to suggest to him the 
Infernal Conclave, of which be gives such a magnificent picture in the 
Second Book of bis "Paradise Lost; " particularly as, if one may say 
it without irreverence, he may have had some fellow-feeling with 
the Benedict-Demon. 

« 

Note 2. V. 87. This side-winder at ** the torture " will not be over, 
looked by the Reader : and, when is considered the time when it was aimed ; 
a century before Galileo* was imprisoned, and threatened with— if be did 
not actually suffer — " the question," for asserting that the World did not 
stand still while the Sun and Stars revolved around it ; it must shew 
the Author of ** The Prince ** in a light much more favourable than he 
appears in if that Work is to be taken in a literal sense. At all events 
the truth the boldness and the wit of this tirade against the Inqui- 
sition is indisputable. See further on this subject generally in the 
Note 5 to V. 434. 

Note 3. V. 183. The word ** Citizen " must not be taken here in its 
more familiar acceptation among ourselves, as meaning an inhabitant of a 
Metropolis— and that in rather a depreciating sense as a mere obscure 
Townsman or " Cockney ; " but as an influential member of an enlight- 

* Nat. 1460: Den. 1530. MachUvelli Nat. 1564 : Den. 1642. 
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ened rich and powerfal community, for such, at the time of our Author, 
(as were most of the Italian States). was Florence (which, at the expense 
of a little anachronism, he clearly has in view in this Satire), and had 
been indeed for some centuries before— .from early in the broad day 
that at once succeeded the night of the middle ages. Titles of nobility, 
which came to those Countries circnitously from the North, were then 
comparatively rare, and the higher ones seldom assumed but by sovereign 
princes : So that the aristocracy was still for the greater part constituted 
of its native elements — pre-eminence in whatever engages the interests 
or affections of the multitude, and among which in a commercial country 
wealth would naturally hold the first rank. 

This remark nay also apply to the callings that our Author has chosen 
for his hero himselCthat of a merchant (V. 155) and his brothers-in- 
law — particularly the last (V. S71) whom he makes a goldsmith. The 
prosperity — and indeed greatness — of those Italian Republics was 
derived as much from a vigorous internal industry as from foreign 
ccHnmerce ; which two branches of trade (as in so many other things) 
act reciprocally upon each other and become in turn cause and effect. 
The business of a goldsmith (verbatim "gold-beater") was one of great 
activity in Florence, which it has not wholly lost to this day ; and seems 
then to have required attainments much greater than are now found 
necessary for its prosecution — this from various causes, and often com- 
bined the arts of the designer and the sculptor with those more 
immediately its own ; so that, tho a " trade," it was equivalent in degree 
to many of the professions now called " liberal." But, in that day, the 
artificial distinctions induced — perhaps unavoidably — by a more highly 
refined state of society (tho such are sometimes seen _ and much 
more strongly marked—in Countries semi-barbarian) fa&d not yet thrown 
equivocalness on commercial pursuits ; and it might with truth hav 
beeen said of those Cities that " their merchants were princes." Thej 
had not yet exchanged things for words, nor given their sheep-dogs for ^ 
hostages. Tho its power was already great, and still growing, the 
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deadening Bway of a priestly authority bad not yet cloaded the under* 
standings and stifled the energies of a free people, preparing them to 
pass— equally unresisting— from a leaden yoke to one of iron. 

Note 4. V. 419. The malice of tha Author here will not be overlooked 
by the fair Reader — in making Ser Buonaiuto Tebalducei totally indiffer. 
ent to the " possession " of his poor Wife and leaving all care of her 
to her own relatires. 

Note 5. V. 434. The Original here is somewhat more strong. The 
sarcasm is curious, as showing at once the notoriousness of the irregular- 
ities of the Clergy- at that day (since trifling or infr^||Bfint breaches of 
morality are not thus seized upon as matters for jest) and the boldness of 
its exposure to ridicule — not to say reprobation : though probably Flo- 
rence, as a Republic, felt more independant of the Papal power »- and 
therefor lighter of the Ministers of its Church— than other States more 
directly under its influence. 

It is also remarkable as a coincidence of the popular feeling then with 
that of the present day in Italy, where the anomaly may constantly be 
seen of unbounded deference to the Clergy in matters of conscience— 
and indeed on all occasions of personal contact with them, while behind 
their backs they are treated with aversion and contempt, and no oppor- 
tunity is lost of turning them into derision. Will it not always be so 
where a conventional character is impressed, and the wearer has no 
motive— either from principle or necessity— to establish one for himself? 

It may here be observed that, however reprehensible abstractedly (as 
in particular it must often be unjust) is the practice of throwing obloquy 
on the Clergy, it generally proceeds from what is at bottom a good 
feeling. There is naturally implanted in the hearts of Men a love of 
justice and a sense of propriety (almost what might be called " good 
taste*'— a great sin-cloak) that lead them to take ofience at any aberration 
from right, where their own interests or passions are not concerned in its 
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defence: and, however conscious they may he of sin themselyes, and 
willing to extend indulgence to it in others^ their lay fellows^ they 
cannot tamely see it in those who teach— not only purity— hut all highest 
knowledge, and who should at least not contradict in their own persons the 
great truths they declare. It is unquestionahle (We think) that this does 
not arise from any hostile feeling to Religion itself, hut, on the contrary* 
from resentment to see it so helied in its Ministers. Respect is always 
paid to sincerity where comhined with good sense : No truly pious man, 
of whatever creed, who does not court ridicule hy intolerancy or extra- 
vagance, will ever he assailed hy it. 

But all this is strangely extraneous. Had Roderigo of Castillb 
pondered on tfaite things, he would have quietly gone thro his 
servitude with Honetta, and prohahly saved her from rejoining him 
afterwards in his own Country. 



THE END. 
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